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all war zones. Panama had no such law. Many U.S. ship-
owners, lured by the immense profits to be gained by
carrying war materials, hastened to change the registry
of their vessels to the Panamanian flag so that they might
be sailed into belligerent waters. Panama's merchant
marine, only 300,000 tons in 1939, soon was climbing to
over 2,000,000 tons.11 Since this carrying trade was exclu-
sively in the interest of the Allies it may truthfully be
said that the Panamanian colors were the first of any Pan
American nation to fly over major operations designed to
bring about the defeat of the Axis. As the United States
drifted toward more and more open support of the Allies
the Washington government encouraged this use of Pana-
manian shipping. Indeed, even before the Act of Novem-
ber 17, 1941, allowed the arming of United States Mer-
chantmen, the U.S. Navy had quietly placed defensive
installations on board North American-owned ships of
Panamanian registry.12
By a law of January 12, 1925, it was provided that all
"national vessels engaged in international traffic" were re-
quired to employ Panamanian citizens in a proportion at
least to 10 per cent of their crew's. There thus can be no
doubt but that Panamanian lives as well as ships were
committed to the deadly task of carrying munitions,
petroleum products, tanks, and other implements of war
to Europe.
Although this direct involvement of the Panamanian
flag and of Isthmian nationals in the toils of the World
War had the support of the press, of many distinguished
leaders of public opinion, and probably of a majority of
Panamanian citizens, it was far from pleasing to certain
very voluble elements within the Republic. Attention has
already been devoted to the existence of German ethnic
groups in the Panamanian population,18 and to the activi-